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Column 


Bowering, Cliff. “D-Day: Recollections of the battle for a continent.” Memories: The Kingston Whig- 
Standard (June 6", 1980). 


Note on the author — Bowering was serving as a training officer with an artillery reinforcement unit in 
England during D-Day, watching the air forces assemble for their assault, and later serving with the 
Hastings and Prince Edward Regiment in Italy and Northwestern Europe. 


The Normandy landings brought no cheap or easy victory, but they represented an extraordinary 
combined military performance of air, land, and naval units. The assault was made on a five division 
front, with the United States First Army on the right, and the 2™ British Army on the left. The 3"4 
Canadian Infantry Division staged the center of the British attack on Juno Beach, as approximately 
15,000 Canadians stormed the beaches. There were 340 casualties, 574 wounded, and another 47 (mainly 
paratroopers who were the first wave of assault) taken prisoner. To contrast this with other battles 
recorded, of the 5000 soldiers in Dieppe (an ill-fated nine-hour battle), 961 were killed and another 1,944 
were taken prisoner. This article focuses on three stories from survivors, their impressions, memories, 
and recollections, to paint a picture of the operation for those of us who couldn’t possibly conceive of its 
magnitude. 


e Brigadier Douglass Gordon Ben Cunningham 


Cunningham was 36 when he led the 9" Brigade of the 3™ Canadian Infantry Division to the 
shores of Berniéres-sur-Mer on D-Day’s morn. It was his second landing in France, having taken part in 
the 1942 attack on Dieppe. He received the Distinguished Service Order for gallantry during the action. 
Now 72, he recalls the action, stating firstly that “the mass of ships was unbelievable.” Under his 
command were the Hamilton Light Infantry, the Stormont, the Dundas and Glengarry Highlanders, and 
the Nova Scotia Highlanders, in addition to the tanks and infantry stationed in the Sherbrooke Fusiliers. 
He describes a great relief in seeing the shore, after the anxiety of training day and the long voyage (as 
well as a 24-hour delay due to bad weather and impassable waters along the English Channel). It was a 
rough crossing, and many were seasick upon arrival. Unlike Dieppe, there was a feeling of great 
confidence about this landing due to the meticulous planning and ability to execute it. He states that “we 
were not fired upon during the actual landing and there was little enemy aircraft activity.” When the 3" 
Division landed, the 7“ and 8" Brigades made the initial assault, while Cunningham’s Brigade was held 
in reserve. It would be late afternoon when Cunningham’s Brigade could move southward inland through 
territory being held by the 8". Cunningham’s Brigade ran into machine gun fire inland, and halted for the 
night four miles north of Caen, where some of the most bitter fighting of the Normandy campaign was to 
take place. As he states, “on June 7" at Authie... we encountered really tough fighting.” They 
encountered an attack by Kurt Meyer’s Panzer Division, with Cunningham explaining “that [it] was one 


of the worst battles we ever fought.” On that day, the North Nova Scotia Highlanders in Cunningham’s 
brigade lost all 245 ranks, with all members killed, wounded, or missing. He recalls how there was still a 
bit of luck on his side, as 6 German armored divisions were tied up near Calais, where the ‘High 
Command’ believed the “real” assault would take place. Ben Cunningham, at the time of this article, was 
the head of a successful law firm, and the only senior commander from the 3"! Division still alive. 


(For more information on Cunningham, see Preston, Adrian & Peter Dennis (Edited) "Swords and 
Covenants.” Rowman And Littlefield, London. Croom Helm. 1976; Preston, Richard Arthur. "Canada's 
RMC — A History of Royal Military College." Second Edition (1982); Smith, Guy C. (editor). "As You 
Were! Ex-Cadets Remember.” In Vol. I & Vol. II. The Royal Military College (1984); See Also 


https://generals.dk/general/Cunningham/Douglas_Gordon/Canada.html). 
e Lt. Bob Crothers 


Crothers was a 24-year-old Naval Lieutenant serving aboard the LCI(L) 276 when its ramp was 
lowered on the shores of Berniéres-sur-Mer. He recalls the day as instilling a supreme confidence that 
inspired him. He had taken part in the Sicily landings of June 10", 1943, and says D-Day’s landings were 
of a comparable experience. He was part of a group of officers who felt they were idling in Scotland, and 
offered to join the armada force assembling in England. He was then sent to Southampton, meeting his 
old friends from the 276 LCI(L), Andy Wedd and Dave Rogers. Crothers describes carrying 200 troops 
from Cunningham’s unit aboard their vessel, with Cunningham boarding the vessel for a visit prior to 
deployment (Crothers affectionately refers to Cunningham as “Ben,” as Crothers states that it was 
Cunningham who taught him how to sail at the Kingston Yacht Club prior to the war). He assembled 
with the rest of the armada off the coast of the Isle of Wight, describing how the numbers and size of the 
armada made him feel safer. Crothers states that this is what influenced his feelings of confidence and the 
smoothness of the operation (despite the rough seas). Crothers’ flotilla started its crossing at about 5 a.m., 
but had to wait until 9 a.m. when they received orders to land the troops. Their boat was hit by a mine, 
but remained relatively undamaged, with the troops making it to shore before the vessel returned to 
Southampton for repairs and setting out again. He describes never being shelled during the landing, and 
though some German aircrafts circled above, they did not come near the flotilla. He does, however, 
describe the 276 LCI(L) taking part in the storming of Omaha, where the American troops suffered 
immense casualties. He states once again, even with the thought of lingering E-Boats and machine-gun 
fire, that “we were just so very confident of success.” 


e Ken Reid 


Reid was a Navigator for a Halifax bomber when nearing his 21“ birthday. At the time of this article, 
he was a 56-year-old broker with Greenshields Inc. He recalls the D-Day operation, as he climbed into 
his aircraft as part of the 578 Squadron of the RAF. About 30% of the personnel were Canadians, and in 
his crew was Russ Baer from Galt (the pilot) and Tom Wright from Vancouver (the bomb aimer). On 
June 5", one day before the landings, his bomber took part in one of the shortest raids of the war on Pas 
de Calais. This was part of the Allied plan to deceive the Germans into thinking the landings would 
happen there. He recalls knowing that “something big was up,” as a 1000 square-mile corridor over 
England was to be avoided, something that allowed airborne forces to navigate a clear route. They then 
took off on June 6" to bomb the coastal artillery in Normandy. They were over their target at 4:30 am, 
describing how poor visibility made them unsure of how effective their strike was. One aircraft was lost 
in the attack, brought down by flak (the nickname for an 88mm German anti-aircraft machine gun which 
fired explosive rounds), as there were no signs of German fighters in the sky. The plan was to the fly past 
the target area, turn west, and come about over the Cherbourg Peninsula. On their come about, they were 
able to see the mass of ships on their way to Normandy. Despite being all “dead beat,” there was a 


curiosity and excitement at seeing the mass of ships in the armada swelling the English Channel with 
innumerable vessels, with the lingering thoughts of the operation becoming vividly apparent. The crew 
then returned to the base at Burn, Yorkshire, being debriefed and listening to news of the armada’s 
operations via BBC News. 


Transcription 
Stevenson, John. “Petition.” From Napanee’s Lennox and Addington Council (June 14", 1865). 


(Transcribed directly, note that edits and lines 21-22 appear to be written in different ink, and with 
different penmanship, possibly edits to the original document, but could also be corrections and add-ons 
by the secretariat of the Council of Lennox and Addington — these are denoted with square brackets). 


To His Excellency the Right Honourable Charles Stanley Monck, 4" Viscount of Monck, and Governor 
General of British North America. 


The Petition of the council of the conflation of the County of Lennox and Addington humbly showeth. 


That your Excellency’s petitioners have learned through the - - that there is a sum of money now on hold 
and untended [which has been aforementioned] for Colonization Roads. 


That from causes which no human agency could control, there is [] great want amongst the settlers in the 
new townships in [the] near of the counties of Frontenac and Lennox and Addington and if humble works 
could be made in the Counties, such as repairs on the Addington Road, and some continuing roads 
between the Frontenac and Addington Roads during the present season, much of the existing distances 
would be relieved and the inhabitants be enabled [to support their families through the means thereby 
offered, until their crops watered]. 


That your Excellency’s petitioners by leave to recommend that a line of road be offered from the village 
of Tamworth in the township of Sheffield, to the Frontenac Road, in the township of Olden, near to, and 
following the course of, the Salmon River which appears to be a favourable route. And from near the 
township of Banie, running in a northwesterly direction, basing near the head of the Misissagagon Lake, 
across the narrows of Buekshah Lake and connecting the snow road at the point [where the Frontenac 
road] from which it is in contemplation to extend the Frontenac Road to the Madawaska River. 


That is such proposed lines of road showed be opened, a large tract of land, fit for settlement would be. 


Signed by John Stevenson 


